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FROM EDUCATION, AS THE LEADING CAUSE, 

THE PUBLIC CHARAGTER IT3 COLOUR DRAWS; 
HENCE THE PREVAILING MANNERS TAKE THEIR CAS®, - 
EXTRAVAGANT OR SOBER, LOOSE OR CHASTE. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. and put very delicately out of the poor man’s | tion, no language has yet been provided. On 








THE BIRD-CATCHER AND CANARY. 
(Concluded from our last.) 


THESE were now much softened, as is ever 
the case, when the rage of grief yields to its 
tenderness—-when it is two much overpowered 
by the effect to advert to the cause. It is need- 
less to observe that every one of the company 
sympathized with him. But none more than 
the band of musicidns, who, being engaged ina 
profession that naturally keeps the sensbiliues 
more or less in exercise, felt the distress of the 
poor bird-man with peculiar force. It was real- 
ly a banquet to see these people gathering 
themselves into a knot, and after whispering, 


and wiping their eyes, depute one from among | 


them to be the medium of conveying into the 
pocket of the bird-man the very contribution 
they had just before received for their own ef- 
forts. The poor fellow, perceiving them, took 
from the pocket the little parcel they had rolled 
up, and brought out with it, by an unlucky acci- 
dent, another little bag, at the sight of which 
he was extremely agitated; for it contained the 





canary-seed, the food of the “dear lost compan- | 


ion of his art.” 
to the effect of this trifling circumstance upon 
the poor fellow ; he threw down the contribu- 
tion money that he brought from his pocket a- 


long with it, not with an ungrateful but with a | 


desperate hand. He opened the bag, which 
was fastened with red tape, and taking out some 
of the seed put it to the very bill of the lifeless 
bird, exclaiming—-No, poor bijou, no—-thou 
canst not peck any more out of this hand, that 
has been thy feeding place for so many years— 
thou canst not remember hew happy we both 
were whenlI bought this bag full for thee— 
Had it been filled with gold thou hadst deserv- 
edit. It shall be filled—and with gold, said 
the master of the house, if I could afford it 
The good man rose from his seat, which had 
long been uneasy to him, and gently taking the 
bag, put into it some silver; saying, as he hand- 
ed it to his nearest neighbor, who wiil refuse to 
follow my example? It is not a subscription 
for mere charity, itis a tribute to one of the 
rarest things in the whole world, namely, to 
real feeling, in this sophistical, pretending, pa- 
rading age. If ever the passion of love and 


sratitude was in the heart of man, it is in the 
heart of that unhappy fellow, and whether the 
object that ¢alls out such feelings be bird, beast, 
fish, or man, it is alike virtue, and ought to be 
rewarded, said his next neighbor, putting into 
the bag his quota. J#is superfluous to tell you, 
that after the seed had been taken wholly away, 


There is no giving language | 








sight, every body most cheerfully contributed 
to make up a purse, to repair (as much as mo- 
ney could) the bird-man’s loss. ‘The last per- 
son applied to was a very beautiful young Ger- 
man Lady, who, as she placed her bounty in the 
bag, closed it immediately after, and blushed. 
As there are all sorts of blushes, (at least one 
to every acton of our lives that is worth any 
characteristic feeling, supposing the actor can 
fee] at all) suspicion would have thuught this 
lady, who was so anxious to conceal her gift, 
eave little or nothing ; but candor, who reasons 
in a different manner, would suppose what was 
really the case—that it was a blush, not of ava- 
rice and deception, but of benevolence graced 
by modesty. Curiosity, however, caught the 
bag ; opened it; and turned out its contents, 
among which was a golden ducat, that by its 
date and brightness had been hoarded. Ah, 
ha! said Curiosity, who cces this belong to, I 
wonder? Guilt and innocence, avarice and be- 
nignity, are alike honest in one point: since 
they all in the momentof atiack, by some means 
or another, distoyer what ‘yey wish to conceal. 
There was not im the then leige coinpany a sin- 
gle person, who could not have exclaimed to 
this young lady, with assurance of the truth, 
Thou art the woman !——There was no denying 
the fact ; it was written on every feature of her 
enchanting face. She struggled, however, with 
the accusation, almost to tears, but they were 
such tears as would have giyen lustre to the fin- 
est eyes in the world, for they gave lustre to 
her’s. Well then, if nobody else will own this 
neglected ducat, cried the master of the house, 
who was uncle to the lady above mentioned, I 
will: whereupon he took it from the heap and 
exchanged it for two ythers, which enriched 
the colicction. 
While the business of the heart was thus 
carrying on, the poorbird-man, who was the oc- 
casion and object of it, was at first divided by 
contrary emotion: of pain and pleasure: his 
eye sometimes direcied to che massacred cana- 
ry, and sometimes to the company: at length 
generosity proved the stronger cmotion, and 
grief ebbed away. He had lost a bird, but he 
had gained the good wil of many human be- 
ings. ‘Ehat bird it is true was his pride and 
support, but this was not the crisis any longer 
to bewail its fate. He accepted the contribu- 
tion-purse, by one nieags or another filled like 
the sack of Benjamity ©} ef to the bmn, and 
bowed, but spoke not; then, folding up the 
corpse of the Canary inf its wool and cotton 
shroud, departed with orje of those looks that 
the moment it is seen iffelt and understood, 
but for which, being too bowerful for descrip- 


going out he beckoned the musiciang to follow. 
‘They did so, striking a few chords that would 
have graced the funeral of Juliet—-My very 
soul pursued the sounds, and so did my feet. 
I hastened to the outer-door, and saw ‘ie bird- 
man contending about returning the money, 
which the founders of the benevolence, (for 
such were the musicians) had subscribed. 


VOLTAIRE. 
The following character of M. de Voltaire, is 


sald to have been written by Federick the 
lid. 


M. De Vourtaine is below the stature of a 
tal! man, or, in other Mh he is little above 
those of a middling size :, ht isaextremely thin, 
and of anadust temperament, hot and atrabilari- 
ous; his visage is meagre, his aspect ardent 
and penetrating, andthere is amalignant quick- 
nessin his eye; the same fire that animates 
his works appezrs in his actions, whicli arelive- 


tion ; ane o puarkling bght that dazels oureves 

A man thus constituted, cannot fuil of being a 
valetudinarian: the blade eats away the scab- 
bard; gay by complexion, grave by regimen ; 
open without frankness, politic without refine- 
ment, sociable without triends : He knows the 
world, and he forgets it ; in the morning he is 
Aristippus, and Diogenes at night; he loves 
grandeur, and despises the great; with his 
superiors his carriuge is easy, ‘but with his e- 
quals constrained ; he is first polite, then cold, 
thendisgusting. He loves the court, yet makes 
himself weary of it: he has sensibility without 
connections, and is voluptuous without passion, 
He is attached to nothing by chuice, but to eve- 
ry thing by inconstancy. As he rexsons with- 
out principle, his reason has its fits like the fol- 
ly of others. He has a clear head, and a cor- 
rupt heart ; he thinks of every thing, and treats 
every thing with derision. He is a libertine 
without a constitution fer pleasure, and he 
knows how to moralize without morality. His 
vanity is excessive, but his avarice is yet great- 
er than his vanity ; he therefore writes less for 
reputation than ineney, for which he may be 
said both to hunger and thirst. He is in haste 
to work, that he may be !n haste to live: he was 
made to enjoy,and he determines only to hoard. 
Such isthe man, and such is the wuthor. There 
is no other poet in the world, whose verses cost 
him so little labor: but this facility of composi- 
tion hurts him, beeause he abuses it@as there 
is but little for labor to supply, he is content 





that little should be wanting, and therefore al- 





ly even to absurdity ; he is a kind of meteots, 
perpetually coming and going with a quickmo- , 
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most all,his pieces are unfinished. But though 
he is an easy, and ingenious, and elegant writer 
of poetry, yet his principal excellence would 
be history, if he made fewer reflections, and 
drew no @arallels ; in both of which, however, 
he has Wlictimes been very happy. In his last 
work he has imitated the manner of Bayle, of 
whom, even in his censure of him, he has ex- 
hibited a copy. It has long been said, that for 
a writer to be without passion, and without pre- 


judice, he must have neither religion nor coun- | 


try, and in this repect Mr. Voltaire has made 
great advances towards perfection. He cannot 
be accused of being a partizan to his nation ; 
he appears on the contrary to be infected with 
a species of madness somewhat like that of old 
men, who are always extoiling the time past, 
and bitterly complaining of the present. Vol- 
taire is always dissatisfied with his own country, 
and lavishin his praise of those that are a thou- 
sand leagues off. AS to religion, he is in that 
respect utterly undetermined, and he would 
certainly be the neutral and impartial being, so 
much desired for an author, but for a little leav- 
en of anti-jansenism which appears somewhat 
too plainly distinguished in his works. Vol- 
taire has mich foreign and much French lite- 
rature ; nor is he deficient in that mixed eru- 
dition which is now so much in fashion. He is 


whatever else he pleases ; but he is always su- 
periicial, because he is not able tobe deep. He 
could not, however, flourish as he does upon 
these cubjects without great ingenuity. His 


taste is rather delicate than just; he is an in- 
* 


genious satyrist, a bad critic, and a dabbler in 
the abstracted sciences. Imagination is his el- 
ement, and yet, strange as itis, he has no in- 
vention. He is reproached with continually 
passing from one extreme to another; new a 
Piilaniropfist, then a cynic ; now an excessive 
encomiast, then an outrageous satyrist. In one 
word, Voltaire would fain be an extraordinary 
man, and an extraordinary man he most cer- 
tainly is! 
—— 


From the Emerald. 


MR. EDITOR, 

BALLSTOWN Springs, it is currently reported, 
will be thronged this season with all the gentry of the 
New-England, middle, and southern states. The ef- 
fects of the Embargo, by cramping business, promotes 
pleasure ; the northern cit is making his escape from 
the effluvia of the salt fish, rotting on his hands ; the 
flour merchant from the consequences of governmen- 
tal interdictions, and the southern noble from the over- 
whelming disasters attending his unsold crops. In 
short, they all-flock to Ballstown, in the hope of kill- 
ing thought and killing time ; and in the certainty of 
spending, pretty liberally, the remains of their estates. 
The mamers of our American nobility are abundantly 
displayed at Ballstown, not being interrupted in their 
exercise by the culls of bisimess, nor curbed by the 
considerations of interest (for spending money is the 
certain criterion of riches) and only liable to the occa- 
sional invasion of low wit, groveling opinions, and 
horse-play raillery. Bullstown is no longer the resort 
of the decrepid. or the invalid, for the benefit of the» 
waters; but of the healthy to be made sick, the fash- 
ionab'e zirls to he made wives, and low-bred mer- 
chants and mechanics to be made gentlemen. 

Those northern ladies, who can obtain the consent 
of their husbands to visit the Springs, as they are call. 
ed, spend great part of their time in preparing their 
various dresses, and cultivating their gentility, in the 
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confident hope that they shall excel all the other visi- 
tors at this fashionable resort. Determined to make 
as handsome an appearance as possible, they hire a 
Hackney coach in Boston, with four horses, and away 
tor Bullstown they dash, through thick and thin. But 
when arrived, they discover others to be as emulous 
as they, and soon find themselves obscured by the pa- 
geantry of southern spiendor, and involved in a crowd 
of impertinent fashionables, by whose gairish manners 
and tittering conversation, they are completely out- 
stripped in the race of fashionable notoriety. 

This village has of late become so noted for compa- 
ny, that some description of it, and the manners and 
customs of the people who resort to it, may not be de- 
void of amusement to your readers. I set out with 
the intention of being a censurer, because I have nei- 
ther found pleasure, nor derived improvement from a 
visit which 1 made there. The first appearance which 
the village of Ballstown exhibits, is wholly disagree- 
able ; being situate im a valley between two sand 
mounds, fringed here and there with pine trees. Just 
at the back of the settlement, is a small run of turbid 
water, which winds its course through a marsh, and 
is remarkable only fot being the receptacle for frogs, 
and for a rude bridge, whicu is cast over it, for no oth- 
er purpose than to be dangerous to travellers. The at- 
mosphere is always damp and unhealthy, and on the 
whole, the village possesses no single quality to re- 
commend it as a place of fashionable resort. Here a 
crowded tavern gave me the first practical idea of Bob 
Handy’s *‘ incommodiousness of accommodation ;” for 
the Sans Souci Tavern, so called from the ceremoni- 
ous reserve of the place, is so completely stuffed with 
rooms and beds, that you cannot sleep in comfort ; has 
so much company, that you cannot satisfy your appe- 
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a politician, a naturalist, a geometrician, or | tiie ; and has so much formality, that you cannot en- 


joy society. 

Ballstown, thus unpleasant from its situation, has 
less claim to praise for elegance of manners, or the 
common civility of social intercourse. I speak from 
my own experience, and affirm that the beau monde of 
America are the most illiterate and mock polite, of 
“my people in the country. At home, at their fire- 
sides, they are hospigevie. kind, and affectionate ; but 
when they travel, set up for manners, their low 
breeding is sure to ‘* peep through the loop-holes of 
retreat.” At Ballstown, « starch formality and dis- 
tance pervaded all their actions, except during their 
meals, and then, to be sure, as the world is ever in cx- 
tremes, they were as rude and indelicate, as at other 
times they were ceremonious and unsocial. At their 
meals, their latent voracity, which the emptiness of 
the table was apt enough to keep alive, produced a 
most wonderful chayge in the ceremony of their de- 
portment; but they had consolation in the reflection, 
that however greedy they appeared, and however 
many the gga that were produced to gain the 
wing of afowl, or acup of milk, every one did the 
same thing ; therefore they dashed on without much 
fear of discovery, «r animadversion. When the din- 
ner bell rang out, at the great house, woe be to him 
who did not spring at the first sound ! he would assu- 
redly lose his dinner ; ‘for nearly two hundred people, 
with appetites whetted, their ceremony laid aside, 
rushed into the dinner-room at every door, pell mell, 
like a horde of Tartars, overturning in their progress 
to a good seat, chairs, servants. dishes, in short, every 
thing that was, and every th.ng that was not an im. 
pediment to their velogity. Nothing stood before their 
voracious appetites, excepting the table-cloth; they 
dispatched every thing that laid before them in the 
twinkling of an eye, never leaving a soliiary goose, 
chicken, or smaller bird, to relate the fate of its com. 
panions, “all, all the storm devoured.” Fish, fiesh, 
and fowl, were only seen to be greedily seized, at the 
utmost hazard of your fingers, if placed too near, from 
the knives and forks of your neighbors ; and only seiz- 
ed, to be as rapidly devoured. 

Therc_W2s none of ghe courtesy of offering, ‘« Mad- 
am, allow me to help jyou to a piece of this bird,” for 
while yet speaking, ¢he bird itself would be soused 
plump into your next eighbor’s plate. No, no, every 
one for himself, * hardest fend off,” so that a turkey 
would be broken in pifces almost at a momept. 


* Lo, with a wing one fellow ficd, 
This with a leg, 4nd that the head, 








Off with the tail a matron goes, 
Another seizes it, and gets the toes.” 


And this, said I, is the fashion of America, collected 
from all quariers of the continent. Well done, deli- 
cacy and refinement. 

Here, every day is like the preceding in the round 
of time ; and the description of the amusements of one 
day, will suffice for that of the whole season. It may 
be premised here, that there is a constant succession 
of new faces appearing at the place, so that the com- 
pany are often perfect strangers to each other ; and 
from the specimen exhibited to me, I exclaimed with 
the man in the play, * / desire hereafter we may be 
better strangers.” As they arrive not only from oppo- 
site directions of this country, but foreigners trom 
France, Italy, Russia, England, and Spain, are also 
frequent visitors; their customs, opinions, and man- 
ners, appear entirely dissimilar and repugnant, being 
of all hues, grades, and appearances. Having nocom- 
mon bond of union but the table, they have no other 
intercourse than a distant courtesy, a formal bow, or 
aceremonious ‘* good morning, sir,” and “I hope I 
see you well, ma’am: a fine morning this, only a ditt/e 
foggy—~can’t see three feet a-head of me.” “ How ma- 
ny tumblers to-day, ma’am 2?” * Only ten, sir, but I 
expect to make up two dozen before breakfast.” They 
have no person who, by common consent, is made 
master of ceremonies; but thé company, composed 
of discordant materials, are still flying of from the 
common centre of civility and refinement, into distant 
haughtiness and unbending reserve. The consequence 
is a life of tentsh—but automa-tonish indiffirence and 
tediousness. 

I used to rise in the morning at about six o’clock ; 
and as there were now three hours and a half to kill 
before breakfast, I used to saunter to the principal 
spring, to which some ladies, as listicss and restless 
as, myself, commonly resorted at the same time. The 
water of this spring appears in continual fermentation, 
and is constantly rising in large globules to the sur- 
fuce, the busting of which moves the whole body of, 
the spring, very much like the eddics of a brook, only 
one is acurrent, and the otheris confined—a marble 
platform, about twenty feet square, round which is an 
ornamental iron railing, with a gate on every side, 
through which you pass to the fountain in the centre, 
inakes a very pleasing appevrance. The great propor- 
tion of chalybeate contained in this water, has disco- 
loured the marble, and given it a rusty appearance, 
and in the course of a few years, it will not probably 
retain any part of its original whiteness. 

( To be concluded in our next.) 


——— 


For the Guardian. 


GREAT Mercury! thou god of shepherds 
and travellers! thou who pres‘dest over ora- 
tors and declaimers ! thou who didst increase 
thy fame by robbing Neptune of his trident, Ve- 
nus of her girdle, Mars of his sword, Jupiter of 
his sceptre, and Vulcan of his anville and ham- 
mer ; still more increase thy fame by lendin 
thy powerful aid to one who would fain be thy 
equal, nay more, thy superior ; to one who will 
have it in his power to repay thy service a hun- 
dred fold. ‘Too long have I been groveling 
here below, and plodding my weary way with 
these earth-born sons of vanity. Methinks I 
fain would mount the etherial heights, far above 
the humble hill of Parnassus, even the tower- 
ing summits of huge Olympus. I would there 
regale myself with the enjoyment of perpetu- 
al spring, and inhale perfumes, in luxurious 
draughts, sweeter far than those wafted from 
Arabia, or those issuing in the gales from the 
groves of Java. There would I hold sweet con- 
verse with goddesses and gods. Thalia, Mel- 
pomene, and their seven sisters should be my 
daily attendants, ever figady to serve me, and 
vying with each other in their anxiety toe exe- 
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cute my decrees. Apollo, Mars, Hercules, 
should be my familiar friends; even great 
Jupiter himself should lay aside his olive crown 
and his eagle-topt sceptre to converse with me, 
resigning to my superior wisdom the charge of 
bis immense dominions. O thou great Mercu- 
ry! lentreat, I implore—(it is painful to soli- 
cit where we have aright to demand)—I com- 
mand thee—lend me your fretasus and your éa- 
laria. By the help of these I can easily ascend 
those towering heights ; and as soon as I am 
arrived I will completely oust Ganymede ; thou 
shalt again be cup-bearer to Jupiter. Aye, l 
have them. I mount......I fly......I leave the lit- 
tJe world far behind. Henceforth my abode 
shall be with the etherial inhabitants. Should 
I ever deign to correspond with those insects I 
leave behind, rely upon it I will not be unat- 
tended. Whole armies of gods and goddesses 
shall be seen in my train. Should any “ mor- 
bid” reptile dare attempt to oppose my sway, 
ten thousand thunderbolits shall burst upon his 
devoted head.  Excommunicuation,” “ pillo- 
” gibbets, fire, stake, faggots, shall be his 
ain doom. What, an earth-worm oppose 
a companion of the gods—himself a god! Be- 
ware ! beware ! how you attempt it. 
I, EGO, MYSELF. 


ae 
LORD CHATHAN. 


LORD CHATHAM had been ill for a long time 
before, unhappily for the country, he fell down in the 
House of Lords, and was struck with death. Mrs. 
Hood requested him not to go to attend his duty in 
Parliament, as she was assured he would die if he did. 
‘“‘ That I know very well, Madam,” replied he: * but 
I am still resolved to go; for I desire to live no longer 
than I can act, no longer than I can attempt to serve 
my country ;” in this spirited exclamation imitating 
Pompey the Great, when he told his physician, who 
wished him not to embark for his celebruted expedi- 
tion against the Pirates, “ There is no necessity of 
living, but there is a necessity for my going.” 

Lord Chatham, independent of his sagacity and of his 
eloquence, had many qualities requisite to constitute 
In public his manners were dignified, 
in private they were fascinating ; and his public edu- 
cxution pow of the army) had given him the know- 
ledge of the world, and that intuition into the charac- 
ters of men which a private and confined education 
can never procure, and which is but too apt to render 
even persons of considerable talents insolent and as- 
suming, as having never passed through the usual gra- 
dations of discipline and of subordination. 


— 
LORD MANSFIELD. 


A FRIEND of Lord Mansfield’s who was a litera- 
ry man, (the late Owen Ruffhead) often pressed him 
for materials to write his life, wishing, as he said, to 
perpetuate the memory of so great a man, Lord 
Mansfield parried this attaek for some years; at last 
he gave him his reasons for it in the following man- 
ner, which do equal eredit to his judgment and mod- 
esty: “ You mistake, my good friend : the object you 
look for would form no important or entertaiming part 
of biography. My success in. life has not been very 
remarkable, and my parts such as generally attach to 
men who have had the same opportunities, and the 
game assiduities. My father was a man of rank and 
fashion—he gave me a good education, and in early 
life I was introduced into the best companies, which 
my circumstances enabled me to keep without falling 
into any improper embarrassments ; therefore, to 
these, with some adventitious circumstances, it is that 
1 owe my success. But if you wish to write the life 
of a truly great man, take my Lord Hardwicke ; he, 
indeed, was tru'y so, who from very humble means, 
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without family, fortune, or connexions, rose to be Lord 
Chancellor of England, merely through his virtues, 
his talents, and assiduities.” 


~ THE GUARDIAN. 
ALBaNny, September 3d, 1808. 














Firze.—Between the hours of 1 and 2 o’clock this 
morning, the inhabitants of this place were alarmed 
with the cry of fire—It proceeded from a wooden sta- 
ble in the rear of the dwelling house of Mr. John Shaw, 
in the Colonie, which, was consumed, together with 
an adjoining stable. These buildings were almost 
contiguous to a number of wooden houses which, 
but for the calmness of the weather, would most 
probably have been destroyed. 





An dbliging friend of ours has received a letter from 
his correspondent at Detroit, which mentions that— 
‘* they have had a skirmish with the Indians ; but pa- 
cified them again by some presents from the governor.” 
From what cause this arose and whether any lives 
were lost, we do not learn —Mohawk Adv, 





New-York, August 25. 

A most distressing fire, commenced about 12 o’clock 
last night, in Nassau-street opposite the middle Dutch 
Church. It originated in the house occupied by Mr. 
Watkeys, and destroyed that building, the Charity 
School-Houge belonging to the Presbyterian Church, 
a School-House belonging to the Episcopal Church, 
a.private School-House, a puint-shop, and two or three 
stables ; and materially injured the buildings occupied 
by Mr. Grant Thorburn as secd stores, &c.—Several 
dwelling houses, fronting on Liberty-street, were also 
considerably injured. 

We have the painful task to add, that Mrs. Wat- 
keys, her daughter, about eighteen years of age, a 
black girl of sixteen, and two black children were 
consumed. A more melancholy spectacle has not been 
witnessed in this city, for many years. So rapid did 
the flames spread over the building in which they o- 
riginated, that no human enorts could possibly have 
The room in which 
Mr. Watkeys slept, was on fire when he was roused 
by the screams of his wife. Instantly springing for- 
ward through the fire, and bidding her to follow, he 
alone escaned the devouring element. They who wit- 
nessed the screams of the victims and the outcries of 
the frantic survivor indeed felt, but languague would 
fail to describe the awful and distressing sggne. 





Extract of a letter from a gentleman at Gibralter to 
his correspondent in New-York, dated Fuly 5. 


‘¢We have now received official accounts of the 
complete success of the Spaniards in several severe 
engagements fought at Saragossa and Valadolid, all 
of which have redounded to the honor of the Spanish 
arms, Tam uninformed of the loss on either side, but 
it is said to be great. Tao French generals arrived 
here this day, taken prisoners in Algraves, Portugal, 
and brought here by the Portuguese. They will be 
sent immediately to England. All Portugal is in arms, 
determined to resist the encroachments of the French.” 





Extract of a letter from a Lady in Madrid to her bro- 
ther in Dublin, dated May 5. 


¢s Words cannot describe the horror with which we | 


have been surrounded since the first of this month ;— 
the ap; roaching storm was expected ; but on the 2d, 
immediately after breakfast, it broke out in the most 
furious manner. 
at his country house, about eight miles distant, to 
which we were to remove that very evening, 5ut the 
storm overtook us, and <hopped our journey ; te thun- 
der ef the artillery annaunced the begmning of the bu- 
siness, and in a few minuc?s after the whole male pop- 
ulace of the city sppearedsn arms : wherever a French 
soldier was discovered, hg was instantly cnt down or 
shot: six of them weré §0®to death under our win- 
dows ; the scene waa dtegdful beyond description ;-~ 


| after two or three hours “ornage, particularly in aup 














great, street called Alcala, a reinforcementof Frenche 
men poured inte the town, and in their turn became 
the assailants ; our doors were bust open by the des 
feated populace, and seven or eight of the inhabitants 
took refuge under the couches and in different parte 
of the house : but the French soldiers followed them 
and in 4 presence they most unmereifully bayonet 
those who first entered the room, where J and my 
children sat shivering with horror. The sence of 
a young French officer protected us, and he had the 
humanity to continue with me in the house the entire 
of this fatal day, to which I certainly owe the lives of 
myself and children. All night the inhabitants were 
forced to illuminate their windows, and fifteen dread- 
ful looking fellows took entire possession of the low- 
er part of the house ; they soon broke open the cellay 
which they plundered, nor could the presence of the 
friendly officer I have mentioned prevent them. The 
following morning was indeed a scene of horror. Al- 
most every person that passed through the streets was 
stained with blood, and the dead bodies lay in heaps ; 
it was reported and I believe with some truth, that, 
Murat, the French general, intended to erect some 
works outside of the town to batter it to the ground, 
in revenge for the lives of his soldiers. This, howev- 
er, he abandoned. The next day, when the tumult had 
a little subsided, T, and I got some articles of plate, 
and the books of the house, and through the interces- 
sion of our French friend, were suffered to remove to 
his residence at Ombro, where we now are with the 
children.” 


—~—— aw 


Erratum.—tin the last page of thas paper, at the head 
of the poetry, instead of +* 4 Lement on the Hyacinth,” 
read ** 4 Lament,” &c. 


DIED—At New-York, on the 28th of August, of 
the Typhus Fever, Miss ELIZABETH BAYARD 
VAN RENSSELAER, youngest daughter of Col. 
Fohn I. Van Rensselaer, of Greenbush. 


In this city, on Wednesday last, Mr DANIEL 
CAMPBELL, in the 38th year of his age 


Drawing Schoet, 
Mr. LEMET, 

Haan opened his Drawine Scuootr, 

at Mrs. THOMPSON’s, for the instruc- 
tion of her Scholars ; respectfully informs, that 
Young Ladies who do not belong to her School 
can attend there to receive Lessgns, from 2 to 5 
o’clock, p.m on Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day.——He has also opened a School for Youn 
Gentlemen, at Messrs. I. & G. HUTTON’, 
corner of Beaver, and CourteStreete, 

Albany, August 20, 1808. 
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Albany Bathing-House. 


T HE subscriber has opened his BATHS, at Mo @, 
Green-street, where Ladies and Gentlemen may 
be accommodated with Warm and Cold Baths, from 
6 o’clock in the morning to 9 in the evening. He has 
also an excellent SHower-Batu, and a very light 
portable Bath, for the accommodation of those whe 
wish to bathe at their own rooms. 


D. M‘DONALD. 
‘Lowny, Sune 30, 1808. 





Lb CRABLE INK.—FOR MARKING LINEN. 
‘4 quantity (warranted to be of the best quals 


ity) cam be had at the Office ; 
Our friend T. had provided a retreat | . o o 


in phials, either by the dozen or single. 


THE WANDERER OF SWITZERLAND, 
and other Porms—-By J, Mowrcomezry, 
ALSO, 

THE DISCARDED SON—A Novzr— 
Reeina Mania Roacue, author of Childrey 
of the Abby, Muid of the Hamlet, &c. Ko. —fgy 
sale at the Book-Store of the Guardia, 








————— 





\ 
Cie Guardian. 











POETRY. 








For the Guardian. 

4LEMENT ON THE HYACINTH. 
HARD is the lot of all below, 
No creatures move, no flow’rets grow, 
But have to dread some cruel foe, 

Of higher pow’r ; 

This truth thy hapless doom doth show, 
Degraded flow’r. 


When I compare thy former state 
With what is now thy bitter fate, 
To see thee suff’ring ills so great, 
My pity moves ; 
And in my eyes a tear drop, straight, 
My pity proves. 


Ah! once thou wast a lovely thing ; 
Once thou didst add a charm to Spring, 
And Zephyr soft, with silken wing, 

Thy face did fan ; 
‘Then flew thy stolen sweets to bring 

To lordly man. 


Then wast thou mother Nature’s care— 
She nourish’d thee with wholesome air, 
And in a soil that scorn’d to bear 
A loathsome weed : 
No flow’r more sweet, no flow’r more fair, 
Adorn’d the mead. 


Thou dost no more with beauty glow, 
No odours from thy bosom flow, 
Thou hast about thee nought to show 
What thou hast been; 
And who has dar’d to change thee so, 
Full well I ken— 


Two wretches vainest ’mong the vain, 
And simplest *mong the simple train, 
Observ’d thee blooming on the plain, 
Thy sweets dispense ; 
And Satan fir’d the shameless twain 
To steal thee thence. 


They seiz’d, and hurried thee away, 
And the vain foole presum’d that they, 
Could make thee brighter charms display 
Than heretofore ; 
But Nature wept, as if she’d say, 
«“ Thy bloom is o’er.” 


They plae’d thee in a soil of stone, 
Where not a flow’r had ever grown, 
Which nought, but noxious weeds alone, 
Would not contemn : 
And there thou now art doom’d to moan, 
A charmless stem. 


But *tis not strange they thus presume, 
Since the base authors of thy doom, 
From those who feign to love thy bloom, 
Receive rewards ; 
Instead of —_ made to fume, 
With wir’y cords. 


And shall it any more be said, 
That cruel knaves like these are paid 


Por making pretty flow’rets fade ? 
Kind heaven forbid ; 


a ______ 


And blotch the sons of such a trade 
From heel to head. 


Yet if thy fate should chance to be 
The fate of other flow’rs, like thee ; 
I'll be the friend you found in me 
To these, forlorn : 
But heaven I trust won’t bear too see 
More flow’rets mourn, 


OBADIAH TWANG. 


i eee 


INGRATITUDE. 
BY SHAKESPEARE. 


BLOW, blow, thou winter-wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude : 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter skv, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot : 
by thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp, 
As friends remember’d not. 








SCRAPIANA. 





VOLTAIRE has the merit of having dis- 
covered the physical cause of the superiority of 
the English at sea. The natives of the South 
of Europe navigate smooth seas—those of the 
North are frozen up during the winter; but the 
English seas are open all the year, and are nay- 
igabie in long dark stormy nights, when noth- 
ing but great skill and incessant exertion can 
preserve the vessel. Hence arises a degree of 
confidence in their sailors which is almost in- 
credible ; the greater the danger, the greater 
is their activity ; instead of shrinking from toil, 
every man ‘is at his post ;—having no faith in 
miracles for their deliverance, they almost work 
miracles to deliver themselves ; and instead of 
preparing for death, strain every nerve to avoid 
it. Added to this confidence, they have also in 
war that which arises from constant success. 
The English sailor feels that he is master of 
the seas. Whatever he sees is to do him hom- 
age. He is always on the lovk-out, not with 
the fear of an enemy before his eyes, but like a 
‘Strong pirate with the hope of gain ; and when 
going into action, with an equal, or even a su- 
perior force, he calculates his profits as cer- 
tainly as if the enemy were already taken.— 
“ There,” said the master of a frigate, when 
the captain did not choose to engage a superior 
French force, because he hadaconvoy in charge 
—‘‘ There,” said he with a groan, “ there’s 
seven hundred pounds lost to me for ever.”— 
As for fear, itis not ia their nature. One of 
these men went to see a juggler exhibit his 
tricks; there happened to be a quantity-of gun- 
powder in the apartment undorneath, which 
took fire, and blew up the hcase. The sailor 
was thrown into a garden behind, where he fell 
withevt being hurt. He stretched his arms 
and legs, got up, shor himself, rubbed his 
cyes, and then cried oyt, conceiving what had 
happened to be only a bart of thesperformance, 
and perfectly willing % go through the whole, 

—‘ })..... the fellow, 41 wonder what the devil 





he'll do next !’”” 











Wsey >. 
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Tue first time Dr. Johnson was in company 
with Mrs.'T. neither the elegance of his conver- 
gation, nor the depth of his knowledge, could 
prevent that lady’s being shocked at his man- 
ners. Amongst other pieces of indecorum, his 
tea not being swest enough, he clapped his fin- 


gers into the sugar-dish, and supplied himself 


with as little ceremony and concern, as if there 
had not been a lady at the table. Every well- 
bred cheek was tinged with confusion; but 
Mrs. T. was so exasperated, that she ordered 


the sugar-dish immediately from the table, as if 


its contents had been contaminated by the fin- 
gers of Pomposo. The Doctor prudently took 
no notice, but peaceably swallowed, as usual, 
his several cups of tea. When he had done, 
instead of placing his cup and saucer upon the 
table, he threw them both very calmly under 
the stove. ‘The whole tea-teble was thrown 
into confusion. Mrs. ‘f. screamed out, “Hea- 
vens ! Doctor, what have you done? You have 
spoiled the handsomest set of china I have in 
the world!” ‘Iam sorry for it, Madam,” an- 
swered the Doctor, “ but l assure you I di 

out of pure good-breeding ; for, from your t 
ment of the sugar-dish, I supposed you w ould 
never touch any thing again that Lonce soiled 
with my fingers.” 


- 


A Corvorat of the life-ruards of Frede- 
rick the Great, who had a great deal of vanity, 
but, at the same time, was a brave fellow, wore 
a watch-chain, to which he affixed a musket 
bullet, instead of a watch, which he was unable 
tobuy. ‘The king being inclined one day to 
rally him said, « Apropos, corporal, you must 
have been very frugal to buy a watch: it is six 
o’clock by mine ; tell me what it is by your’s ?” 
— The soldier, who guessed the king’s inten- 
tion, instantly drew the bullet from his fob, and 
said, “ Sire, my watch neither marks five nor 
six o’clock; but it tells me every moment, that 
it is my duty to die for your Majesty.” —“ Here, 
my friend,” said the king, quite aflected, “take 
this watch, that you may be able to tell the hour 
also.’’=—And he gave him his watch, which was 
adorned with brilliants. 


NEW UAT STORE. 
RICHARD VAN KILLER CK, 


No. 18, Court-Streer, 
prone his friends and the public that he 
has opened his Har Srorr, at two doors 

north of the Court-House : Where he has now 
on hand, and is constantly manufacturing, a gen- 
eral assortment of the most fashionable Prain 
and Mitirary HATS; which will be dispos- 
ed of onthe most reasonable terms wiHe re- 
spectfully solicits the favors of the public, and 
will be happy to receive and attend to all orden 
in his line. 

N. B. Old Hats trimmed and repaired at the 
shortest notice, and on moderate terme. 

Albany, February 27, 1808. 
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